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On aP- a.ssignment f rom the Bureati of Police Research 
and Development, a study was conducted on the stnicture and 
functioning of ‘top-management* in the police organization. 

The present report is an outcome of this study. In the 
initial stages of field investigation. Prof. Ishwar Dayal, 
former Director of IIPA, was actively associated with the 
project,' His help was invaluable in preparing the design, 
sharpening the methodology, and collecting field data. He 
left t he 'Institute to accept National Fellowship of the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research. Although he could not 
participate in writing up the report, his brief association 
with the project needs to be acknowledged with gratitude. It 
is a pilot investigation in to the top structu^^e of the police 
organization based on field study in one particular state. 

The idea is to do the initial probing in one organization, and 
depending on the findings of the study, the scope of inquiry 
could be extended to similar organizations in other states which 
might reveal useful comparative knowledge on the superior 
management structure of police organization. ’Top management* 
has been defined here to include the office of the Inspector 
General of Police and the Headquarters Organization of the Pplic 
and the offices of the Range Deputy Inspectors General of Police 
The present investigation includes a hurried glance at the field 
organization to understand the kinds of interactions that exist 
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between the top management and the f ield organization headed 
by the Su" erintendent of Police. A fairly elaborate analysis 
has been made of the organization and working of the Hop- 
management', as defined here. Based on this survey, certain 
observations have been made on the possible reorganization of the 
top management. It needs to b e emphasised that this is 
essentially a preliminary investigation of a pilot nature, and 
hopefully more detailed and comparative studies will follow in 
future. Since the study draws on the situation in one state 
only, one is expected to find in the narrative many local 
peculiarities all of which may not hold good for organizations 
elsewhere in India. Yet, we believe the report brings out 
salient characteristics of police organization that are of 
sufficiently general import. Our substantive interest is in 
broaid general issues rather than minor local details. Level 
of generalization can obviously be extended far more firmly, if 
further studies are pursued o- top managoment in a number of 
states*. : 

The study was greatly facilitated by t he ready and ungrnding 
help rendered by the police officers of the concerend state. The 
Home Secretary and the Chief Secretary spared their valuable 
time to exchmge ideas on policing problems. Shri Venugopal Eao, 
Director of the BPRD, had taken personal interest in the d;udy 
and helped making contacts with relevant people, ¥e are grateful 
to him for all his help. Shri R. N.Haldipnr, the present Director 
of IIPA, deserves our thanks for having gone through the first 
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draft minutely and making valuable comments on it. For any 
error or omission, of course, nobody else can take the 
responsibility but ourselves, 

KM 

MB 
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Our substantive concern in this research is to exaiaine 
the existing top laeLnageinent structure in the police organization. 
We have analytically dissected the entire state police management 
structure in three distinct parts - the junior ma.nageiiient at ; 
the level of ground operations, the middle supervisory level, 
and the top directing level. The components of each level are 
discussed later in this section. We are hypothesising that to 
monitor results, to g et continuous feedback f rom t he g:*ound 
level, to scan the environment systematically in order to read 
ctios for organizational adaptation, and actually to undertake 
planning for better performance, to-management in police 
organization has to havo a structure befitting the tasks that it 
has to handle. In a dynamic situation, the structure Cannot be 
something static and hide-boxmd. Yet, ±t ho,s to have the capacity 
to do the needed tasks and a certain flexibility to cope with 
changes. Wo arc attempting to study the actual organizational 
layout and suggest changes in top management. 

As one of the oldest branches of public administration, 
police administration exhibits many striking organizational 
features that, in most instances, have roots in history. The 
designations of key functionaries, the layout of the organization 
from state headquarters to police station, the successive levels 


of nanagemont , interrolationships between levcnue and police 
acminist:- ition - all these e' jived over a Icng period of time 
in history. Cha.nge in public adninistro.tion does not take pla.ee 
very easily. The structtire of police organization that was 
priia-arily built in the 19 th century has witnessed pioconeal changes 
from time to t ime. But in its esf^entials, the structure, bears clear 
imprint of the last century. The question tha.t needs to be 
answered, therefore, is: can wc solve today’s and tomorrow’s 
problems by means of yesterday’s organization? In other words, 
what changes are needed to render the organization fit to cope 
with vital changes in the environmentf 

Since Independence, there have been, many important changes 
in the ’task environment’ of the .police organization. With the 
inauguration, of the democratic constitution, political competition 
has increased by leaps and bounds. '■s the politienl parties have 
been vying with each other to gain influence over the voters, 
this process has gradually led to the politicisation of the masses. 
Radifial transformation of the Indian mcasses from largely passive, 
disorganised groups to active , conscious and organized citizenry is 
a remarkable phenomenon in post- Independent India. Rise in 
literacy rate, intense political campaigns, involvement of the 
youth in the political processes - all these have brought in their 
trail mounting public expectations from the government system. 



Growing articulation of public demands of all kinds 
has been putting tremendous pressure on the public system 
whiah, if it has to survive, must find' ways of meeting 
the demands. The ’revolutions of rising expectations’ 
have been sought to be met through the device of 
planned socio-economic devolopment. Planned efforts, in 
turn, have ushered in changes in social and economic 
structures. Indust rrir.lizati on and urbanization, 
improvement in transport and conmuni cations have led 
to population shifts betv/een locations and have 
given to increased mobility of. population, . 

The cximulative effect of all these has been to throw 
a. severe burden on the law-and- order maintaining apparatus 
of government. A society in transition is expected to 
release forces of change trhich need to be carefully 
engineered . to make steady iprogress feasible.- It is ■ 
common knowledge, therefore, th.at the police organizat- 
ions in all the States have been shouldering enormous 
responsibility during this period of socio-economic 
change. They have to maintain law and order, and 
keep do\j-n social delinquency; a.t the sa,me time, they 
Cannot afford to violate the accepted norms of demoercatic 
polity, Ror can they be allowed to thx^art tho benefitient 
forces of change. 

In its deo,lings with the p^ublic, the police 
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deinoc"atic system. With '.ho rise in literacy and with 
increasing politicisation, the members of the public 
have been vociferous in demanding changes in police, o' 
attitude toward the lay citizens and prompt redBessel. 
of complaints and grievances. Today, the informal 
supervision of police operations by the citizens has 
become a real force which is as important as formal 
supervision in-built within the organization. . 

Demands for changes are also generated by the 
organization itself, aS it seeks to enhance its coping 
ability with changed environmental conditions. Familier 
examples of such changes are police organizational 
efforts to deal with the moh, occasional riots, sophisti- 
cated crimes, urban traffic management and so on. In 
f act , the police organizetion has intermitt ently been 
ada-pting itself to changes in its task environment. 

Changes in police transportation and communications 
system, crime investigation methods, crowed control 
operations - all these exhibit traces of conscious 
adaptation to changed conditions. In sensing the 
course of change and charting out the direction of 
change, the top management has almost exclusive respon- 

,,Our subject of research has been generally 
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indicated as 'top management in police administration'. 

The phrase 'top management’ implies a hierarchy and a 
differentiation in organizational activities. 'Hierarchy' 
is a familiar characteristic of all organizations. It 
manifests itself in ascending levels of authority, ea«h 
level enjoying a certain share of authority and the 
topmost level representing the highest authority in the 
organization. 

The concept of manageria.! hierarchy has to 
be understood in the context of technology of work 
or the nature of task, A specific kind of xirork may 
require certain levels of authority which may not be 
necessary in other kinds of works. The characteristics 
of work give rise to organizational features such as 
levels of hierarchy, nature of supervision, distribution 
of authority, span of control etc. Research has proved 
that it is the nature of vrork - its technology - that 
goes a long way to determine the nature of social 
organization necessary to perform the task. In studying 
police hierarchy, especially at the top level, the 
peculiarity of specific tasks reposed in top management 
has to be carefully exained. Conceptually 'management' 
is an activity that is distinguishable from 'operating 
activity’. The distinction essentially is between 
’directing’ and 'doing'. Peter Drucker (1974) has 
succinctly outlined the uniqueness of top management 
as distinguished from other managerial units in an 
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organization. To quot hiras 

’*ETery managerial unit other than top management 
in designed for one specific major task- 
whether the organization is structured on 
functional lines, in teams, on the basis of 
decentralization, or on the systems approach. 

Every building block of organization is 
defined by a specific contribution. The one ^ 
exception is top management. Its job is multi- 
dimensional. There is no top management task; 
there are only top-management tasks, iind this 
is just as true for public- service institutions 
as it is for business”. 

In police organization, analytically one can 
distinguish bctvreen three levels of management in terms 
of spatial location and hierarchical status. At the 
ground level where most police operations take place, 
the junior management in charge of affairs consists 
of the Inspector, the Deputy Inspector, the sub-inspector 
and the Assistant Sub- Inspector, One step abov® them 
is the middle managemer.t level consisting of the 
sub- divisional police officer and the district 
Superintondant of Police, The SP is in overall field 
control of the organisation and operations within his 
district jurisdiction, and the SDPO represents the 
SP in the subdivision and acts as the eyes and ears 
of the SP, Beyond this is the top-management which, 
consists of the functional and territorial Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police and, the Inspector-General 
of Police. Away from direct operational responsibilities 
these top officers at the highest reaches of . the pyramid 
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are supposed to keep an overall watch over the organisation 
and its operations in order to maintain the momentum of 
police efficiency throughout the state. The territprial 
DIGs holds way over' the districts under their charge - 
three or four on an average. The technical ■Pl^^s lookaf ter 
specific technical branches such as the CID^ ?lgilance^ Hail- 
ways and Armed Police etc. The apex organisation is the 

chief office or the Office of the Inspector General of 
Police which is statutorily empowered to oversee the 
entire state police force in order to keep it fit a.nd 
w ell- maint ain e d . 

In this study, we have first concentrated on the 
constituent ’building blocks’ of the police organization 
through .a .quick review of the tasks and structures at 
bottom and middle levels. The organisation and functions 
of top management, have subsequently been discussed. 

The overall question that we are .seeking to 

answer is: how can the police management starusture bo so 

organized as to facilitate smooth and unhindered 

production of. ’results’ at each stage. , The tasks .and 

structure of 'top management’ need to be closely related 
to this facilitation of ^output’ production. 

At this stage, wo are in a position to pose 
a few key questions which we are seeking to answer through 
research: 
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; 1. How aro the different levels af management^ 

interrelated to perform the total task of 
police organization? ■ ■ 

2. What tasks are actua.lly being performed by 

the top-management and how far is the structure 
of top-management suitable for the tasks that 
it is called upon to shoulder? 

3. What changes are needed in the tasks and 
structure at the top levol in order to ona,ble 
the top- management to play the role expected 
of it in the context of changing environment 
and tedhnology of work? 

Research may not be able to provide cut- ,^nd- dried answers 
to the questions. Yet, we expect to come out with 
findings that might sensitise concerned a.uthorities to 
needi-i changes in the org uiisation. 

■ The present studj'' is basically exploratory in 
nature, j.o understand the structure ,and tasks a.t 
lower levels and their linkages with higher levels, 
field studies were conducted in two districts of a state 
- one urban, and another predominantly rural. The 
.particular state was chosen as locale for two reasons. 

There was ready assistance from the police authorities 
xn that State for the study. Also, since the police 
organisation there has been undergoing change under the 
impact of a recent Police Commission Report, we thought 
that the organisation in that state would now be much 




more change“Orisnted thai others. The choice of two types 
of districts was dictated by tie consideration that in two 
different ecological settings, the police organizations and 
operations ’would show distinct differences in response to 
differing environmental conditions. The nature of inter- 
relationship with higher levels and the degree of interactions 
would also differ in two dissimilar situations. Fieldwork 
for understanding top-management Was confined to the office of 
the DIG and the Chief Office o.t State Headquarters including 
other polic technical establishments located therein. We 
expect to extend the coverage of the study in future depending 
on the reception s.ccorded to the data and findings of present 
research, A.dmittedly, because of one - state sample, the 
study contains organizational data which have a strong local 
flavour. Our interest is, hovjever, not so much in local 
details peculiar to a specific state as in the broader issues 
relating to management structure and operations a.t tie -fop 
level. Hopefully, the study will raise questions which will 
be Considered by other state police organizations and Ibelp 
them in finding their own solutions. 
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II 

state Police Reforms 

The discussioHs of police organizational changes 
in the state of our choice must start from the report of 
the Police Commission which rog-ched certain conclusions 
after a comprehensive inquiry into various aspects of 
policing. The state inc3.uded in our field study is one of 
the few constituent units of federal India that have been 
taking constant care to update the police organiza.tion in the 
face of chaning environmental conditions. The le cent Police 
Commission in that state has said eloqxiently about the 
standard of state police operations. To quote the ®oKimission: 

“The Police Department of t he State performs its functions at 
best as efficiently as the best among all the states in 
India, Indeed, in the application of scientific methods 
to crime detection, it h" s often taken the lead and set 
the pace of t echnical advancement. The Commission Report 
covers the w hole range of the organization a nd opera.tions 
of the Police Department. Despite such formidable coverage, 
the Commission has been successful, in separating t he gra 3 .ns 
from the chaff. The locommendations touch on the vital issues 
of police organization and operation, What is particularly 
striking is the,t the Commission has assiduously undertaken surveys 
and investigations to reach conclusions on the basis of 
carefully assoembled empirical data. Prom the standpoint 
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of our study of management structure, need to take 

not e of the SPelevant rec : mmendations of t.he Commission ■ 
aimed o.t improving the managenent of state police organi- 
zation. 

Major Regornmendatlons i 

The major recommendations of ihe Police Commission can be 
broadly grouped under three classes relating respectively to : 

(a) reorganization of ^police establishments* 
at different levels j 

(b) changes in personnel structure a nd augmentation 
of service benefits; and 

(c) modernization of police organization in t^ms 
of supply of technical hardware. 

We x^ill be disctissing exch class of recommendations by turn, 
but for our purposes the proposals relating to the organiza- 
tion of police establishments are of considerable signif ics.nce. 
The Commission appreciated that increasingly police w ork at 
every level has not only been increasing in quantitative 
terms, but also becoming more and more complex because of 
variety of reasons. To quote the Commission': 

“Not only have police work-loads been increasing 
but the work too has been increasing in complexity. This 
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functional and territorial changes £^t e.])propriate levels. 

At si"/:erior levels - the range and the district - the ; 

approach has been to "provide hotter, balanced charges”. 

As a sequel to suggested territorial readjustmoats, some 
changes have been effected in the range jurisdictions of the 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police. Otherwise, no major 
changes have been proposed in t he role and responsibilities 
of the rginge DIG. 

At the lG\’'el of the district Superintendent of Police, 
The Coimnission r ecommende d, in limited cases, the creation 
of more riable charges by bifiircating larger districts. 

The district Superintendent of Police has under him! 

(i) Armed reservej 

(ii) District Crime Branch* 

(iii) District Intelligence Bureau; 

* (iv) District Special Branch; and 

(v) Other miscellaneous units concerned with 
transport, stores efcc. 

One important recommendation of the Commission is to divide 
district armed reserve into tvro parts, mainly, the district 
reserve located cat district headquarters and the subdivision 
reserve consisting of detachments located at each subdivision 
headquarters. 
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The district Crime Branch is an investigation agoncj 
which handles complicated or grave casec or cnses having 
widespread ramifications that need to b e specially handled. 

Wo major change has been proposed, in the District Crime Branch 
The District Intelligence Bureau servos as a clearing 
house of information and statistics on crime and criminals. 

The ComBiis si on envisages take-over of much of the vrork of 
the District Intcllig’ence Bixrefau> related to recording and 
analysis of inf orma-tion, by tho Computor Centro at the state 
lovel. 


. ^ ^ ro sponsible fbr 

collecting political intelligence. ho major change has been 
proposed in its organization. 

To handle the problems relating to police transport 
and equipments, the group of units entrusted w ith this i^crk 
has been redesignated as ’headquarters reserve The district 
level police organizatic, : x; ith t hose minor changes, remains 
virtually intact. In f act, the Commission have been more 
anxious to bring about changes at lo’wer levels whoro actual 
operations take place. 

Local Police E st ablishmen ts 

Local police establishments consist of t be sub- 
divisions, the circles and the police stcations. At the anex 
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of the ’local police organization’ the subdivision 'is -a 
vital territorial unit placed incharg'e of a gazetted police 
officer. The ComEiission have attached considerable 
iraportance to tte strengthening of the subdivisional police 
organization. As alrea.dy mentioned, the subdivision will 1 
be having d etachment's of the' district armed reserve f or use 
at short notice. To help improve norma .1 police work, it 
has been proposed tha,t a crime inspector be attached to every 
subdivisional headquarter to take charge of investigation 
and prosecution of all grave crimes in the sub-division, and 
assist .the sub- divisional officer in the study and analysis of 
crime and coordina.tion of all 'prosecution X‘.rork, The sub- 
divisional officer will be responsible for both law and order 
and crime work. The general ,approa.ch of the Commission h.r.s 
been torreduce the a.vora.ge popula,tion lo.ad. of a sub-division to 
'make the unit more manageable for the of ficerincharge. It 
has been proposed tha.t -fac number of subdivisions be increased 
from 69 to 102 . 

At. tho next level, below the subdivision, a circle is 
headed by a. Circle Inspector. The Commission have recommended 
that the number of local police circles should be increased 
from 182 to 536. Such increase has been justified on the 
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ground th?.t it is nocessp.ry '‘“to shift the base of local 
pel:' ce responsibility fron the sub-Insi setor to t he 
Inspector” who is an officer possessing adequa.te experionco 
and who is inost suited to ns'.intain the right relations bet- 
ween the police stations ar-d the local public. The Comrdssion 
have recommended the creation of three categories of circless 

(i) Urban one-stain circl©; 

(ii) Semi-rural two-station circle; a.nd 

(iii) Wholly rural two-station circle. 

As ehown in Table I, the st,a.ffing arrangement will change 
according to the peculiar nature of the circle. 

Table I ; Staffing of Circles - 


Wa,turG of Circle Humber of 

Stations 


Crime 


Staff ' 

Law and order 


Urb .an 


Semi-rural 


Rural 


Ly» Inspector (1 ) Dy. Inspectorfi) 

Sub-Inspector (l ) 

Dy, Inspector (l) Sub-Inspector(2 ) 

(for whole (One per st,?.tion) 

circle) 

Nil Sub-Inspector( 2 ) ( One ' 

per station: no divi- 
sion of crime and law 
and order functions 


Note! Each circle is headed by a 


Circle Inspector 





An important recommendation of the GomBissa.o3i is that the 
area of qvqty two— ste.tion ciirele should as far as possible 
coincide with the area of a Rural Development Block, or with 
that of a medium- sized municipal town, or with a combination 


of both. 


As regards police- stations, the major reorganization 


proposal relates to two things: , 

(a) relieving the police station of certain functions 
that detract it from performing its primary 
responsibilities j and 

(b) creation of a new class of constables to improve a 

the quality of police work. 

It has been recommended that no police station should supply 
constabulary for ’bandsobust duty' outside the local police 
circlo. Every policy station should be relie'S/ed of primary 
responsibility for performing the functions connected with 
prohibition enforcement, traffic control and provision of 
armed guards for sub— jails, sub-treasuries etc. These ftmctions 
should be transferred t o the Armed_ Reserves and other special 
establishments provided at the sub-division level. Thus, 
primary responsibility for prohibition enforcement is pushed 
upwards t o the Sub- divisional level. Local police stations 
are mainly to furnish intelligence to sub— divisional mobile 
parties and provide necessary assistance. In most sub-divisions, 
there should be one traffic station each with a complement 
of staff. At the constabulary level, the Commission have 




sugi^sstcd bifurcation of this category into two groups s Grade I 
and Grade II. It has be-^n argued that *^thore a.ro idcntifiably 
different levels of constabulary functionsj which ca.n be regr.rderi 
as coHperaclc to the differentiation between different skill- 
levels anong factory -workers" . To be nore specific,, the 
Comrdssion felt that such duties ns 'sub- jail guard', 'escort? 
etc, need not be entrusted^ to consta.blcs having secondary 
educational qualification j whereas there are other duties like 
'investigation', 'station writer' etc. for the discharge of 
which the possession of secondary educational aualif icatlcn 
may be regarded as essential. So, for better performance of 
skilled w rk the Gommissipn recommended the creation of Grade I 
category of police constables, while the Grade II category is 
equated to the existing constables. 

In this wa.y, hj relieving the police station of some -f 
its workloa.d a,nd by inducting a new class of better nuality 
consvables, the Gommissi-n have sought to refurbish the image 
of, police .station. V- 

Two other important aspects of,- ref orms suggested by /the 
Commission relate respectively to personnel structure and 
technical modernization. 

i-11 members ox the State Police Force except those 
relating to the India.n Police Service are members of the 
State Police Service and State Subordinate service .Additional 
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Superintendent of: Police and Dy, S.P. are encadred in the i 

Stat.. Police Servico. The Subordinate Police Service ^ 

embraces all others such as inspector, sub-inspcctor, 

assistant sub-inspector, head coa stable and constable. The 

Commission have ret-olned the State Police Service as a nnlfioa 

service with a single cadre for the entire state. The 

Suborainate Service, according to the Commission's ^ : G 

recommendation, will be divided into two separate services 

known as the State Police Executive Service and the State 

Police Constabulary Service. The former is to be constituted 

cesch lan^fe, ana the latter for each district. The Executive 

Service will include categories at the level of inspector, 

deputy inspector .v. d sub-inspector. It maybe pointed out 

that the ‘deputy inspector' is a new category of post 

recommended by the Commi s=!-? n-n - p ^ 

j ommios^on. The Constabulary^ Service will 

oon3i,.,t of catogonlos at the lovol of assistant sub-inspoctor, 

hoai constable, constable Grade I, and constable Grade II. 

jis already mentioned, the category of constable Grade 1, like 

the deputy anspoctor, is « nov, one suggested by the Conmisslm 

in order to improve the quality of police „ork at the looal 

G sta^blishmcnt 1 , 

ont icv.i. The Commxssxon have a,lso made recommenda- 

iions about other service bori '•'f'-’- + o 

viuc Don^x^^ts and wclfaro measures which 

do not propose to include in this brief acGour,+ Mo 

.uixei account. Also excluded 
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froia this d&scription are tlio rccoEmondations relating to ; . 
the Armed Reserve and the Railway Police. ; ^ 

The Commission’s recommendations on technical : 
moderniijation arc directed mainly toward greater mobility, 
faster ccmimni Cations , and sophistication in crimG investigs,— 
tion. Transport roeourcos of the police have been sought 
to be increased CGnsidcrably at a,ll levels. A number of 
ro comBond,ations regarding installation of mi crowavo t runic 
line, radio-tolephoncs, teleprinters and facsimile transmitters 
have been Eiadc to introduce bettor and faster communications nodi. 
iUl district headquarters are proposed to te linked by VKF 
to the .headquarters of all bho police cii’cles. Each district 
headquarter town w'ill be having a control room with an 
adequate VIIF network. P & T telephones will be providocl in . 

all police stations and outstations. To help improve crime wor' J 
it has boon suggested that single digit finger print socti-r^ns | 
should bo opened in all districts. Suggestions havo been mado 
to augment the sta.ff of the St.a,te Forensic Science Laboratory. 
Another important r ccommendation is to set up a computer 
centre within the State C.I.D, for processing data on crime 
and criminals froEi a.ll ovor the State. 

At the level of the State Headquarters - the locale 
of the top managemBnt - the ch-ang os suggested by the Police 
Commission -.are of rar.rginal n.ature, Bolow the Inspector General 
of Police, redistribution of functions has been suggested in the • 



following manner to create ’ba.lanced and viable charges’ 
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1. In addition to his present functions^ 

he would look after those of the. DIG, vigilance 
cell, so long as food controls continue. 

2. • DIG, Service : Ho’ will be r e sponsible fbr all 

functions relating to the Police Services and 

Rules- -police manpower ; 

planning; recruitment and training, Police 
T reaming College and Schools, police welfare, 
traffic planning, .and civil defence and home- 
guards, 

3 . DIG, Armed Police ; He will be responsible for 
tho control of the armed police battalions; the 
regimental centre; state level administration 
of transport, equipment and stores. 

To assist the DIG Services, the creation of the 
post -f an AIG has been recommended, and another AIG will 
be assisting the DIG^ Aimod Police in respect of police 
equipment and stores. Pig. 1 shows the layout of top- 
management as suggested by the Police Commission. 

The elaborate technical modernization plan formu- 
lated by the Police Commission has important bearing on the 
future role of the top management at State Headquarters, 

Hor instance, the Commission has suggested the installation 
of micro-wave trunk line linking state Headquarters with 
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Fig, I; Headquarters Structure as recorainended 
by the Police Comnission, 

all the. District Haadquarters. In the .near futuro, the? ^ 
micro-ware net work is going to link the Inspector Gene^^’al 
of ■ Police and the f unctional officers at t he State Headquarters 
with all the District Headquarters and facilitate transmission 
of documents, and written reports, finger prints, photographs 
etc. For security work, a "monitoring station has been suggested 
at State Hondqnarters, Besides, a recommend,ation has been made 
that all the State technical- wings such as the Finger Print 
Bizreau, the Forensic Science Laboratory, the State Crime 
Intelligence Bureau and the Police Research Centre of t he CID 
shouln be housed in a common building to ensure more coordinated 
operations. The Commission have recommended the creation of a 
computer centre at iho State level in the Crime Intelligence 
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Bureau of the CID to store systematically, for retrieval and 
nsa, full range of relevrnt data in respect of criminals on 
the records of .all police Et.ations. As the Coramission have 
looked at the future, ».the Headquarters st-ations of aai circle 
inspectors will be linked by VHF v;ith the District Police 
Offices, and every District Police Office will in turn be 
linked id th St.r.to HeadqUEirters with the facilities of VHP, 
'Eeleprinter or facsimile transmission. Crime information, 
photographs, finger prints etc. made available by police 
stations to the District Intelligence Bureau could be 
relayed immediately to the State C^ime IntelllgeneB 
Bureau for record or advice, and advice received relayed 
back to police stations within a matter of hours'*. 

The future role and responsihL litie.s of top 
management in the police organization are inextricably 
interwoven with this technical modernization plan, and what 
c ...A..edo to be Seriously considered is| with improved 
coramunication system and introduction of sophisticated 
gadgets, what functions will be concentrated at the top 
level and what others will have to be delegated to different 
territorial amts. The relationship between the t opmanagement 
and the decentralised units has assumed new significance 
in the context of these f,ar- reaching proposals of the 
Police Commission. 

This, in brief, is a bird's eye view of tbe 
reforms suggested by the Polloe Commission in order 
to increase the effioienoy of the State Police? Organl- 
zation. With the implementation of the.se recommendations. 



the police organization is expected to give a much. 
better account of itself in the future. 
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III 


Our chief interest is in top-manageraent. 

But the top echelon does not exist in a vacuum, its 
structure and functions cannot be understood without 
reference to the ..operations at the field level. For 
an adequate understanding of top-management , one ha^ to 
find out what goes on down below on the ground where 
a number of field units are engaged in actual operations. 
In this chapter an attempt is made to capture the' ' 
situation at the field level. 

Sisi — S -. recoa me ndB tj ong 

The upshot of Police Commission’s recommendations 
is that .efficiency can be -achieved by technical moderni- 
sation of the police force, creation of new posts at 
appropriate levels and improving the compensation plan 
and welfare benefits due to the members of the force, 
reacjusting the territorial boundaries of different units, 
and introducing suitable changes at the local police 
establishment level. In terms of alteration of the ’ 
management structure of the police organization, most 
changes have been suggested at levels below the district. 

recapitulate briefly, the Commission felt that the 
operational responsibility at the bottom level should 
be shifted from the traditional sub- inspector to the 
Circle, inspector. What they really meant is that the 
sub-inspector should work directly under the watchful 
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eye of the inspector who is a r.ore experienced and responsible 
office available at the ground level. The sxib-divisi onal 
police officer who normally coordinates the working of the 
units within his territory and supervises their operations will, 
according to the Commission's recommendations, henceforward have 
to undertake certain direct operational responsibility. This 
follOT^s from the Commission’s suggestion to push up the 
operational responsibilities relating to prohibition enforcement 
and traffic regulations at the level of t he sub-division. 

Also^ the sub-divisional officer will be having directly under 
his operational control detachments of the armed reserve. These 
tasks are in addition to his normal duties to supervise the law 
and .order and crime work within his territorial jurisdiction. 

As earlier mentioned, no major changes have been proposed at other 
higher levels of the organization. 

Ms-i!i.ndingsj. : 

During our field investigations, wo were interested 
to see how these changes had actually been worked out 

y ..n b4 ?eTUajja]£ed-..j^ • and how the changes at 
tower levels had their repercussions on the higher echelons 
of the organization. Since our substantive interest is in 
’’top management’, the chain effect of organizational changes 
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at the local police establishmont level on t he DIG and ^ ^ 

above was carefully observed. 

The concerned state Government has been Very prompt, 
in implementing most of the recommendations of the Police 
Commission, Technical modernization plan has been going on 
steadily, as we saw the police stations sending data on 
finger prints to the State Finger Print Bureau and computer 
cards on crime to the District Intelligence Bureau for onward 
transmission to the State headquarters. Police transport 
resources xrere gradually being increased. The most remarkable 
development, we could watch, was the 7HF network. This has 
greatly facilitated communications between different levels in 
the organization, and one could see the beneficial impact on 
the organization as officers talked across their territories, 
information passed quickly from place to place and staff 
deployment was auicker than ever before especially in emer- 
gency. The future seems to lie in the gradual evolution of a 
cybernetic network that would transform the entire state police 
force into a highly integrated organization. ¥e will discuss 
later how improvement in communications has actually affected 
the higher management structure in the present organization. ’ 
Ghaj 3 ^es in personnel structure do not seem to have had the 
d»eired effect. For instance, the Grade I constable was 
inducted to improve the performance of skilled work. In 
practice perhaps this category has led to an invidious distinc- 
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tion between two classes of constables at the police station 
level. Grade I constables who are educated fto not seem to have 
been fully engaged in crime work. They are mostly being used 
in scriptory work. Old generation station staff would be 
heard commenting that they detest crime v;ork and cannot keep 
track of local criminals and bad characters as efficiently as 
the existing Grade II constables. Similar comments have been 
made on the work of the newly created deputy inspector. It 
has been Said that the deputy inspector is more often used as the 
stationwriter to the circle inspector than for any other 
specialized job. It might be too early to dra,w any definite 
conclusions from this* yet these disfunctionalities need to 
be corrected in time to reap the full benefit of the newly 
introduced changes. 

Structurally, however, the changes brought about 
mostly are intended to encourage job specialization. The more 
educat d constable and the deputy inspect :r are expected to be 
engaged in crime work. Technical modernization has also facili- 
tated improved crime reporting and investigation. In urban 
police stations even the staff has been divided into law and 
order, and crime work, Jill these are soon to promote speciali- 
zation in police work which will have repercussion on the 
structure of top-management also. 

At the level of the police station which is the main 
theatre of police operations, there are marked differences 
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bstween the urban station and the rural station In re.spect of their 
organisation and functioning. In th, urban situation, speoiallsation 
and division of work haue been recognised in the structure of police 
organisation. At the station level, crime work, and law and order 
work have been separated and there are staff earmarked for each' 
type of work. This bifurcation starts from the police station, 
eenflnues through the circle inspector and the Dy. SP, and the two 
oonverge at the level of the Superintendent of Police. This Is, of 
course, true of a predominantly urban district. In a rural district, 
however, such bifurcation la not to be seen. In fact, as we 
observed during field investigation, rural policing is much less 
formalised in the sense that there is an effort to make use-of 


available rural social apparatus for police work, instead of deploy>i 

ing regular policemen on certar-i work, for instance, the 

maaiE operates with the police In police work. Daually, he would 

be reporting all local ooourencos to the police. . His imvlT ;• 

would be standing guard over a scone of orime before police takes 
overthe case, : i : 


Another peculiarity of the urban district is to have peisi 
manent special formations to deal with traffic enforcement and 
investigation. Aside from this, temporary formations are not 


uncommon specially when the urban police organisation has to tackle 



basically one-shot problems such as a sudden riot, a quick inter- 
ception of a procession, raid on smugglers and anti-social gangs, 
or a special crime work. Because of the need for specialization 
and division of labour, the police organization in an urban district 
exhibits much more differentiation. The integration is achieTed 
mainly through the focal office of the vSuperintendent of Police. 

The management structure of a highly urbanized district, 
it seems, has necessarily to be different from that of a predominan- 
tly rural district. 

It might be recalled that the Police Commission wanted the 
inspector to be the officer under whose close watch the police 
stations would function. The sub-divisional officer was also sought 
to be involved in certain ope-^ational responsibilities, in addition 
to his general supeinrisory work relating to crime and law and order. 
With a view to finding out the actual job-contents of the inspector 
and the sub-divisional officer, we examined their daily diaries over 
a period of time. The diaries of two inspectors - one looking after 
law and order and another engaged in crime work - were studied. 

Table 1 shows the major activities undertaken by the law and order 
inspector during the period covered by his diary. 
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1. Attending to station work 

2. Attending meetings 

3. Bandobust dubs’" 

4* Checking beats 

5. Regulating traffic 

6. Making enquiries about rowdies 

7. Getting in touch with superior officers 

8 . Attending parade 

9. Being patrol duty 

10. Apprehending criminals 

If, Checking stores and government property 

12, Ati nding Court 

13 . Investigating cases 

The job contents of the other inspector belonging to t he 
crime branch are shown in Table II. On comparison, it appears t^hat 
the law and order inspector is more concerned with law and order 
work, and the crime branch injector has been more involved in crime 
work (which is borne out by frequent references to it in his diary). 
Still, there has been intermittent involvement of the law aud order 



t 



inspector in crime investigation, and on the other side, the crime 
inspector has also been fonnd. .engaged in law and order worK. In 
both instances, the inspector have often undertaken actual ope r ati on siL 



1, Attending to routine work and station supervision 

S, Supeinrising •bandobust* including detailing men and 


briefing them 

3. Contacting informants 

4# Crime Investigation 

5. Supervision of law and order 

6. Contacts with superior officers 

7. . Checking beats, treasury guards etc, 

8. Attending Court 



responsibilities as distinguished from mere supervisory work,. Thus 
the law and order inspector has reported his presence on patrol 
duty and bandobust duty. Similarly, the crime inspector has been 
investigating cases himself. In fact, one can decipher in the 
joh~contents of both a mixture of supervisory and operational 
responsibilities, the scale tilting a bit toward the latter type. 
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The picture that emerges from the j ob~analys,is of inspectors 
is that the inspector is gradually moving from the traditional 
supervisory role to^a new operational role which was previously 
allotted to the sub- inspect or. In other words, the trend seems to 
be to bring in a more experienced and responsible office* to the 
operational scone. This is expected to push upto the sub— divisional 
officer more of those supervisory responsibilities which the 
inspector would in normal situation have discharged. 

In our curiosity to know what a sub— divisional officer 
actually • does, we consulted the daily diary of one officer. The 
major activities reported in his diary are listed in Table III. 

Some of the activities such as checking beats, guards etc, or 
collecting political intelligence are reminiscent of similar 
activities undertaken by the inspector. But the accent seems to 
be on supoxvision as distinguished from actual operation. Reading 
his daily diary, one gets an impression of an officer who has been 
keeping busy in managing conflicts, holding meetings and instructing 
the subordinate officers, and maintaining close contaets with his 
immediate superior — the superintendent. It may not be far wrong 
to say that the sub-divisional officer is acting, in the role of a- • 
link officer between the ground level operators and the SP in the 
district. On the one hand, he is keeping a close watch on the crime 
and law and order work at levels below himj on the other he is 
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keeping in regular touch with the superintendent of police* This 
raises the question of a viable charge for the sub- divisional 


Tabl e III 



1# Assisting the Superintendent 

Z» Receiving instructions from, the; Superintendent . 

3» Routine work, 

4* Bandobust Supervision ■ ■ 

5* Collection of Political Intelligence 

6, Checking guards, sentries, beat patrol 

7. Holding meetings. 

B, _ Moving round town 

grave crime 

10. Intervention in communal conflicts, strikes etc, 

11. Supervision of regulating of traffic 

12. Attending parades 

13 . Presiding over social functions 



officer. How manj circles and police stations including men and 


officers can be placed under ‘his charge? It needs to be emphasised 
that if the Police Commission’ s recommendations are fully implemen- 
ted, the number of police stations and circles within a sub-division 
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are going to increase substantially. This is bound to affect ■fee , 
’span of Control’ of the sub— divisional officer. 

The Soame question has been raised with reference to the 
charge under a superintendent. iny substantial increase in the 
number of lower level units such as the police station, the 
circle, and the sub-di vision, is sure to expand considerably the 
’span of control’ of the SP, In that case, should the physical 
jurisdiction of the SP’s district be r educed to carve out a •viable 
charge for him? As the top-manager of a district, the SP ig 
responsible for the police operations in the entire district. His 
management territory subsumes the boundaries of the subordinate ’ 
officers. He has to do the maintenance and regulatory functions 
for the entire district organization. Also it is he who conducts 
the external relationships for his district. Herela-fces the 
district organization to its environment. The State Police 
Headquarters receive information from him, in major police public 
contacts he has to assume leadership, and more than in any other 
situation his presence is required in important happenings wliere 
’politics’ is involved. This is in addition to his normal work 
relating to recruitment of certain categories of staff, indenting 
of material for police use, generally keeping the district force 
fit, payment to the members of the force and looking after their 
welfare, inspection and supervision, and communicating with the 
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superior officers 

It has been pointed out that now— a~ days the presence of 
a responsible officer is expected by the members- of the public 
even in any minor incident. This seems to be the expectation of 
the political bosses at , state headquarters. Its resultant effect 
has been that the S»P. today has frequently. to move from place to 
place. The S.P. and the D*I*G* have to rush to a- scene where 
previously an inspector or a hy. S.P. would- normally take charge 
of the situation. 

Aside from, the expectations of the public an^he. politi- 
cians, the easy communications network has also induced, in any 
instances, the higher officers to. keep track of things on, the 
ground, instruct the subordinates from a distance and often to 
physically appear at the place of . occurrence. This has rendered 
the police hierarchy slightly indefinite. So far as the subordi- 
nate officers are concerned, the tendency seems to be to wait 
till the instructions come from above. It has virtually led to 
buck passing. Technological modernization has no doubt greatly 
facilitated police work. But, at the same time, it has tended 
to disturb the traditional management structure in the police 
organization. It has brought in a certain fluidity in the bound- 
a ries of each management level from the top to the bottom. 

At the range level, the BIG‘s role is similarly undergoing 
change. The BIG today is more and more involved in operational 
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problems such as intervening in situations which have political tinge. 
He has to receive daily members of the public and local political 
leaders who would be approaching him on some plea or the other.,. 

He receives public petitions on the work of subordinate of ficers ^ 
and often hears corruption charges against them, A kind of 
ombudsmanic role he has gradually been assuming in response to 
present-day demands. Thanks to sophisticated communications 
system, the DIG is contacted frequently by the state headquarters 
and consulted on local happenings. He in turn has to g3t in touch 
with the S.P. to keep abreast of the situation. Many a time his ; 
presence will be required to personally supervise an operation 
or instaruct the officers on the spot. These are new additions to 
his traditional inspecting and supervising functions. But, 
the accretion of new tasks, the boundaries of supervisory officers 
at differei.it levels seem to have become ill-defined. 

The picture that emerges from field survey is that the 
police organization is consciously promoting specialization and 
the structure is gradually responding to the need for specialization. 
Geographically urban and rural areas present different policing 
problems, and the need for specialization is more acutely felt in 
the urban areas. It seems the superior officers like the Inspector 
and the deputy Superintendent are much more involved in operational 
problems today. This trend has affected other levels like those of 
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the SP and DIG, The f ield demands are such that the intervention 
of higher officers have become qnite common. This process has 
been further reinforced by technological modernization. The top _ 
management can no longer afford to stay away from field problems, 
as more and more issues move up to them for consideration. 
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Managemen t 

The Police Commission Report directed attention 

mostly to field-level problems and their solutions and only margi- 
nally to the structure of top management, as we have defined it. 

The importance of field level units from district downward needs 
hardly any emphasis. Nevertheless, the need for restructuring 
the top management has arisen today because of two major reasons. 

As a sequel to the Police Commission’s recommendations, technical 
modernization is going apace in the police force. Faster nobility 
and quicker communications system have tended to close the 
physical distance between spatial units and different managerial 
hierarchies. The the DIG, the SP - all are now intimately 
connected by radio network. In a hierarchical organization, 
easy communications system between different levels tends fc drive 
things upward leading to centralization of decision-making. 

With increasing facility for communications across the hierarchical 
lines and the different spatial units, the top.-management in the 
police organization is expected to be involved in many decision- 
making situations which were previously sorted out at levels lower 
down in the hierarchy. Centralization is also promoted by technical 

1> Bor dua and Reiss, ’Command, Control and Charismas- Reflections 
of Police Bureaucracy’, American Journal of Sociology , 1966, 

72: 6B^76» ■ - 
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demands of particular tasks, for instance, with computerization 
of 'crime data, tho police station and the district unit are inti- 
mately linked to headquarters organization. 

, ' The other impetus for restructu.ring the top management has 
come from environmental demands fo'r changes in policing standards. 
Politicians and members of the public are not al'ways contented 
with the work of the lower level staff and would very often meet 
officers at higher levels and seek redressal of their groievances. 
Public image of of fieers at higher echelons being good, everybody 
seems eager to reach the ears of top officers. The incessant 
demand from the social environment seems to be that the police 
organization in its entirety ■ should be more and more field-oriented. . 
Even the tip of the pyTainid must bend and look to the problems at the 
ground level. It gores to the credit of the Police Commission to 
have deci}. nered- this trend, and all its recommendations as described 
in Chapter' II are in fact directed toward meeting the environmental 
demand for the amelioration of field condition. Under these 
circumstances, the topmanagement has to be viewed from the perspec- 
tive of producing' results at the field level. The structure at 
the top level will have meaning only if it is*field-oriented and 

responsive to growing field, needs. - . ,■ - 

Besidesj thewhole organization has been so structured 
that the lower levels will have to look for support from fhe higher 



levels xn specific instances such as recruitment of certain 

tegories of otaff, sanctioning of expenditure beyond certain limits, 
transfer of personnel and so on. 

Formal authority in t he organization increases in an 
ascenaing order. Thus beyond specified limits the SP has to look > 
for sanctions in some personnel and financial matters from the range 
DIG. Similarly, the DIG has to refer things to the IGP, when his 
authority is not enough to get things done. The organization has 
formalised, in this way, the superiority of top-management and tie 
dependency of the lower levels in specific instances. From the^^^ t 
management’s angle, such allocation of authority leaves room for 
manipulation of organizational resources to #t intended results. 



Having established the need fcr closer contact between top- 
Banagoment and the field situation, we may now examine the present - 
day structure and functions of top-management consisting of the. 
range DIG& and the headquarters organization at the State level. 

We have already r ef erred to the role of the DIG in a range 
(Chapter III) in relation to his managerial functions for the 
districts within his jurisdiction. 

Originally, the DIG»s role was conceived as advisory, 
supervisory and coordinating. The DIG would be inspecting the 
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districts (usu&lly 3) under his ch^.rgG, give instructions, advice 

and gixidance tc the SPs , a.nd send inspection notes tc the IGP 
for information .and action. This traditional role continues to 
this day. Since the functions of the DIG have loeen traditionally, 
inspectional and advisory, his office is of a very small scale. 
Usually, a DIG would be having under him a couple of office 
superintendents, and about half a dozen assistants, one typist, a • 
peon and a driver to drive his car, ■ \ 

Today, however, the DIG in the Range is more and more, 
involved in executive matters. He has tc handle increasing number 
of public complaints, meet people and listen to their grievances. 

The local MLAs and MPs approach him more frequently with t ho 
problems of their localities and constitutent s. Another feature- 
is the current insistence by political bosses at the State level 
that in case of students’ trouble, labour unrest and- other major 
happenings the DIG should go t := the spot and intervene, and instruct 
concerned police officers how to act in such situations. There is 
increasingly this kind of demand by Ministers and Foliticis-ns that 
the DE being the seniormost and vastly experienced officer at the 
field level, he should take active interest in local happenings. 

The Chief Itinister is reported to have issued instructions that the 
DIG should pay proper attention to local politicians when they would 
be calling on him, and in case of an unreasonable demand made by 
any politician, the DIG may even ring up tho Chief Minister directly. 
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If necessa— ry, for advice, > 

It has been suggested in some quarters that like the staff 
officers of the Chief the Army Staff the IGP should have as his 
support organization at the Head Quarters the DIGs who are presently 
scattered all over the state at different ranges. On the analogy 
of revenue administration, the suggestion has been made that instead 
of havxng range DIGs there can be a board at State Head Quarters 
nuch like the Board of Revenue. The DIGs can then be gathered 
together at the State Headquarters to aid and assist the IGP. 

Against this kind of argument, it has been said that the 

disposition of the DIGs at the ranges proves to be a great 
tfaa IGP..- The range DIGs being' in the field can keep tfack e 
at the ground level much more easily and take or suggest ex|xedi;tibus^^ 
actions on the spot. If they are posted at State' Headquartefs]^:'^^^^ 
the IGP wi.il have to send them frequently away to the field for 
Bimilar jobs. By remaining at the field level, the DIGs take 
considerable work load off the shoulder of the IGP. Many things 
are sorted out and solved at the level of the DIGs. All these 
will have to travel up to the IGP, if the range DIG s are brought 
at the State Head Quarters. This will adversely affect the plann- 
ing and policy-making role of the IGP. Another important 'ground 
advanced for retaining the DIGs in the ranges is that under the 
p esent socio-economic situation characterised by the presence of 
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Tast group of economically weaker sections, and occurence of 
frequent conflicts and tensions between different groups, it is 
imperative to keep some senior officers like the DIG s in the 
field. They act as moderators, shock-absorbers and conciliators. 

In their absence, it will be a great hardship for the weaker sections 
of the popxilation if they have f requently to travel to State Head- 
quarters for reaching the ears of top officers. Even for the SPs 
who are in direct command of the district units, the DIG is much 
more, accessible' for advice and guidance. He assumes virtually the 
role of the' IGP in the field. 

At the State Headquarters, the Office of the Inspector 
General of Police is known as the -Chief Office, The organization 
of this office has been changing over time, as the role of the 
IGP has been changing and new developments have been taking place 
both inside the police organization and outside in its task environ- 
ment, The role of the IGP is not the same today as it used to be 
during the British days* In the past, the size of the State was 
very vast and transport and communications facilities were meagre. 

It was physically impossible f or the IGP to make extensive tours and 
keep abreast of things happening at the ■ ground level. Also, the 
IGP in those days . had to work in an atmosphere of ..authoritarianism. 

He used to maintain a studied distance from the masses and there 
was- an air of aloofness around. -By contrast, in the changed 
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political ollmata, the IGP today is aocessihle even to the most 

ordinary oitiaen. toybody can ring him np, "vrite to him, or just 
wa Ik into his office. ; 

The other Important deuelopment in post-lndependenoe India 
has been the role of the politloian in acting as an Intermediary 
between the police authorities and the publio. Mot a day would 
pace without the visits of some politician or other. Especially 
when the Legislature would he in session, the legislators would 
be making a bee-line to the IGP's office. Some would come and ' 
place before the IGP problems of their localities or constituents. 

Some would be lodging complaints against the police officers at 
lower levels. Still others would be coming to plead the cause of a 
constable before the lOP. l, , constable or any other police official 
lower levels finds it ^fficult to gat direct access to the IGP, 
a familiar way is to use the local «tA as a golhetween. 

The volume of publio complaints against the police personnel 
lodged directly with the IGP at State Headquarters has been increaal 
ing steadily. During 1974-75, the number of such complaints was 
6244. This holds good for the DIG level also. It can thus be 
inferred that the members of the publio are much more conscious 
Of their right today thin ever before. They do not fight shy of meetl 
ing the top police officers and making complaints against the field 
Officers. Also, the way complaints afe travelling up for catching 


the attention of top-nanagement does reveal certain lack of faith 
in the officers down below in the hierarchy. If the IGP listens 
to public complaints, the members of the public go away with the 
satisfaction that the Head of the Police Organization has heard 

them. Usually, the complaints are ibrwarded to officers at 

appropriate levels like the DIG or the SP for inquiry and action. 
The IGP normally desists from taking action unilaterally on 
public complaints and tries not to disturb the police hierarchy. 

Indirectly, the public complaints many a time help the , 
*IGP to keep a watch on the working of field organizations. 

Through this process he is able to obtain some data about the 
actual working of the units at the ground level. Also, to listen 
to public complaints is to ^t feedback about the reaction of the 

clients ■ +'0 police .operatictis.;*. 

The most important control device available with the iGr 

is inspection. The IGP goes out on field inspection twice a 
■ month, and completes inspection of a third of the 19 districts , 
a year. In the IGP' s office at State Head Quarters there is an 
inspection cell consisting of a gazetted Personal Assistant, one 
superintendent, one assistant and a steno- typist. This inspection 
party visits various field units in advance as selected by the 
■IGP and with th-e help of a .ifuestionnaire examines in details the 
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working of the units, collects statistics, and then prepares a 
preliminary report. Thereafter the IGP visits each district and con- 
ducts actual on the spot inspection of the units with the help 
of statistics and other factual details collected by the Inspection 
Cell, While on. field inspection, the IGP meets his officers and 
men, watches t he fi. eld operations, listens to organizational 
problems and probes deep into the state of health of the ground- 
level tmits. His presence in the field is itself a great morale 
booster, also the officers down the hierarchy come to realise 
that the IGP has been keeping watch on what they are doing. Many 
organizational problems are solved on the spot, as the IGP would 
be going on inspection and deciding, things in the field. 

The dig in the range, covering on an average three districts, 
does the same kind of exercise much more intensively. One copy 
of the DIG* s’ inspection report is passed on to the HP for his 
information and action. The weekly reports of SPs and DIGs on the 
field situation are valuable source of information for, the IGP, • 
Another method of. control is to call for reports and returns from 
field officers on different aspects at regular intervals. There 
are many such reports and returns calling for statistics, property 
offences etc,,, which continually, flow into the IGP* s office from 
the f ield organization. , 



The IGPy on his own, issues numerous executive instructions 
for the benefit of field officers. A sample of such wide-ranging 
instructions is supplied in innexure I- which shows the nature of 
intervention by the IGF in police field operations. In, addition, 
verbal messages of various kinds are exchanged daily on- various 
issues over the wireless between the Chief Office and the field 
offices. Among the gazetted officers, the IGF has power to 
transfer the Fy SP only from one place to another. Officers above 
the % SP such as the SP and the FIG are transferred by ’Government* 
which means the Home Fepartment. On the face of it, it looks some~ 
what anomalous, as it tends to take away an important control de-^i ce 
from the IGP^ At the Union Government level,- the Firector,' CBI, 
has below him officers of the rank of IGP^ and he has full power 
to transfer them as he thinks fit. In effect, however, the govern- 
ment gene’ ally accepts what is recommended by the IGF, 

In the police organization, authority in regard different 
kinds of personnel has been distributed among key officials. Since^ 
the SP has to command the district tuiit, he has been given controll- 
ing authority in relation to the field staff in his charge such as t- 
the PCs, HCg^ and ASIg. On the recommendations of the State Board 
consisting of FIGs, tho Slg, are promoted to the rank of Inspectors 
by the IGF, Similarly, the FIGg sitting in the Selection Board 
recommend promotion of inspectors to the lank of Fy SPs. The 



The recipient of Police medal is a3.so selected by the 
State Board of FIGs. Besides, the FIGg are the competent 
authorities for permitting transfer of non-gazetted staff 
from one district to another within the specific ranges. 

As regards the non-gazetted staff, the IGP has 
authority to transfer inspectors from one range to another, 
declare probation of inspectors and reserve inspectors, 
review periodical confidential reports on them, includes 
names of Sis, reserve Sis and reserve ASIs, for promotion 
to higher rank, and a number of ther kinds of powers in 
relation to ministerial staff. Besides, being in direct 
charge of the Forensic Science and Chemical Laboratory, the 
IGP has controlling powers over the staff of this 
organization. 

Within the police organization, the IGP is also the 
hi ihest appelj..ate auth-irity on personnel matters, 

- Being at t he apex of the entire police organization, 
the office of the IGP has to perform a number of tasks 
relating to the whole organization. Most of the common 
services for’ the whole organization such as procurement of 
different kinds of material resources (clothing etc,), 
budget and funds, personnel administration including welfare 
measures are rendered by t he chief office directly or 
through its intervention by other levels like the range and 
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the district. , The following organization chart (Fig. 2) shows - 
the complexity of the chief office and the multifarious 
tasks it has to perform. The chart also shows that the IGP 
depends mainly on the two AIGs who divide between themselves 
the entire workload of the office. Below them., there are 
twenty three sections in charge of specific Jobs. In addition, 
the inspection cell and the statistical cell are two specialised 
wings. The subjects dealt with by these sections can be 
understood from the list provided in Annexur e B. It clearly 
indicates the magnitude of the tasks being handled by the 
chief office at present. The vast scale of the police 
organization can be gauged from its total manpower which 
stood at 45,707 (including both civil and armed police) in 
March 1975, and the total police budget for 1975-76 has been 
estimated as more than 26 crores. No doubt the workload of 
the Chief Office has hee greatly reduced by a process of 
decentralizs.tion of powers and functions to va-rions substate 
units. Yet, what remains with t he apex office at State 
Headquarters is by no means a light workload. 

It is through the IGP that the police organization is , 
related bo the State Government. The IGP presents to the 
government specific organizational problems and the government 
seeks information and issues directives through him. On all 



law ar.d order problems, t' e IGP deals di:" jctly th the 
Chief Secretary. The Home Department corne-s. to the picture 
only in cases of purely administrative questions as a matter 
of procedure, as it is the dsp^ling department on police 
administration ai the Secretariat level. Ma.ny policy issues 
are of course raised by. the Home Department and the IGP*s 
office would be asked to clarify things and supply’' data to 
help formulate policy. In one inst.ance, to illustrate the 
point, the Home Department w.anted to know the str.te of 
utilization of vehicles in tie police organization. On 
receiving the intimation, the IGP wrote to all units to supply 
data on this subject. After collecting necessary inform<ation 
and consolidating the data, the report was pssed on to the 
Home Department which then issued"Some instructions regarding 
vehicles utilisation in t he organization. In fact the bo.sic 
rules of procedure for observance by the police organization 
are contained in the Police ^Standing Orders which are issued by 
the Governiaent in the Home Department, Certain matters are 
compulsorily to be referred to the Home Department for sa.nction. 
These include creation of new posts; transfers, postings and 
grant of leave to IPS officers; change of jurisdiction of 
;folice Satations, circles, sub-divisions, and bifurcation of 
districts; provision of telephones; construction of quarters 



under police housing scheme; ma.jpr repairs to buildings ’ 
over Es. 10,000; sanction of new motor vehicles; cha.iiges in k 
the pattern of uniforms; and amendments to all service rules 
and financial and accounts codes. The off ice of the IGP 
keeps in touch with the Home Department whenever these 
sanctions are needed from government. 

One constraint on the IGP is a series of financial 
limits placed on a number of individual items such as repfdr 
of a vehicle, expenditure on housing beyond a certain limit, 
etc. He has to refer things to government for sanction 
whenever his financial powers prove inadequate to get things 
done. These powers are of course reviexjod from time to time 
and enhanced to increase the IGP*s authority in specific : : 

instances. 

^hc£— St . ate- level Establishment s i 

The top level in tho police organization also includes 
the functional DIGs and the Additional IGP in charge of 
planning and. coorainatibn — all posted at State lleadciuarters. 
The Commissioner of Police, Madras City, is one of the 
functional DIGs; but, for our purposes the Commissioner can 
be left out since he is in operational charge of a .field unit 
much like the SP in a district. There are, four other DIGs wit 
Stato-wide jurisdictions dealing respectivelir with CID, 
Railways and Armed Police, excise, n,nd food cell. The 
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The ‘food cell’ DIf is of recent origin to enforce food 
con-'rols in the Stete, -..hile the ‘excise’ MG is responsible 
for enforcing ‘prohibition’. The DIG in-charge of Railways 
and Irmed Police has also to supervise the police training 
establishments. Another DIG looks after the CID inclnding 
crime branch, special branch, comnercial crime wing and a 
research wing. Also, the Finger Print Bitre an and the 
Shorthand Bureau are 'Attached to him. The post of 
Additional IGP is of recent creation mainly to irfiplement the 
recommendations of the Police Commission. The Additions,! 

IGP has been na.de responsible for Planning and Coord inaction. 
Actually, the newly created Copputer Centre is being developed 
under his , guidance and: his other a,bsorbing task is to ensure 
speedy and phsised impleraenta.tion of the Police Commission 
recommendations a.s accepted by the St, ate Government. As 
already stated, the IGP himself is in direct charge of a technic 
estcHishment, namely, the Forensic Science and Chemical 
Laboratory, 

This completes the picture of orgr,niza.tion of top- 
management in the police organization, as it exists today.. 

By now, its complexity should have been clearly understood. 

The range DIGs, the Additional IGP and the functional DIGs 
at State Hoad Quarters, the Chief Office, and a x^hole array 
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of technical establishments including computer, finger 
print, forensic laboratory, - all the se feken together 
constitute g, highly complicated arrsngoment of things at 
the t op layer of the police organization. It is the product 
of spasmodic grow^th in response to occasiona], demands in the 
organization, and not in any w ay a planned development within 
the framework of a. preconceived grand design. As an ongoing 
organization, the existing arrangements within it have been 
accepted without much questioning. Perhaps if one would have 
sufficient time to pause pnd reflect on the shape and size 
of to-management as it has evolved over the years, one would 
have liked to rationalise things by re.arranging them. Just 
as creation of an arrangement usually has a justification , 
behind it, so also a r eorganization plan needs a rationale 
for it. We now turn to this problem of restructuring the 
top-managemont in the fo3.1 owing chapter. 


0£gilEi£iatiosal BSfiign — £Q£__.Top — Miiaagesieni, 

Drawing on the findings of earlier chapters 
an attempt is made here to suggest an organisational 
design for top management in the police organisation. 

It is necessary at this stage to point out Tcry hrjefly 
some of the major problems that have arisen becanse of 
the existing design of the top management. The form,al 
structure or design of an organisation determines 
importantly the way work has to be done. Hence effective 
performance of tasks is dependent to a great extent on 
appropriate design of the organisation. 

The present arrangement of work at the top level 
may be uescribed in the following v/ay. The office of 
the Inspector General of Police constitutes the tip of 
the police organisational pyramid. This office is run 
by the IGP himself with the assistance of two Assistant 
Inspector Generals of Police. The tasks that are being 
performed by the Chief Office have already been indicated. 
The IGP is also directly incharge of the Poreinsic Science 
Laboratory, Along side the IGP* s office there are four 
discrete sub units each headed by one DIG, These 
functional DIG s have their tasks specifically laid down 



and within their domain they ant onomously manage their 
tasks. Another role is that of the additional IGP 
incharge of planning and coordination, who is also look- 
ing after the development of the computer centre. So, 
it is possible to talk of the top management at the 
state headquarters in terms of six different nodes, 
namely, the chief office, the four functional DIGs and 
the additiona.1 IGP, This structure of top management 
seems to have grown up over the years under the pressure 
of circumstances in a piece-meal fashion. The tasks that 
have been concentrated at the top a.ro of questionable 
character, from the standpoint of the role of top manage- 
ment x^hich is essentially non-operational and directotial 
in nature. For instance, the DIG Excise vjho looks after 
prohibition work hs.s a unifunctional role created: in 
response to a particular demand at a particular point of 
time. Same holds good for the DIG Food Cell, who has to 
watch over the food control orders of the state. The 
other role of the Addition'al IGP incharge of planning and 
coordination is of very recent creation to implement the 
recommendations of the Police Commission. The 

Additional IGP is, mainly, responsible for watching ovor 
the implement a.t ion of the Commission’s recommendations 
as accepted by the Government, and supervising the work 
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of tile Oomputcr Centre - an ad hoc arrangeiacnt, no doubt. 
His dssigno.tion and responsibil3.tiss are not propG3*ly 
matched which indicates lack of clarity about the role 
of the Additional IGF, 

The Bange DIG'S are located at different points 
in the field. They form an integral part of senior 
management in the police organization. But, as mentioned 
earlier, they are today called upon to intervene more , 
and more in field situations in response to demands from 
the political leaders and the public in general. Also, 
increasingly they seem to be playing an ombudsmanic 
role within their jurisdictions hearing people *s grievan- 
ces against the police. These are new functions in 
addition to the traditional inspectorial ro3.e. These 
new developments cotipled with their field "ncations have 
necessitated increasing field involvement on the part 
of the Range DIGs, So long as the SPs in charge of 
districts remain fairly junior officers and the IGF v;ould 
continue to rely more on the capacity of the DIG to 
intervene successfully in field occurrences, the protect- 
ive umbrella of . the DIG might have to be retained. in 
the ranges. In a far more stable socio-political 
environment in future, the Range DIGs might he redundant, 
in the field and a better disposition would perhaps be 
to bring them to the Headquarters as key staff officers 
of the IGF, 



It has been s.aid thai the DIG*s presence 
in a scene of trou''''le a.nd tension is also demanded by 
the politicians and the vocal members of the public, a 
What is desired perhaps is the intervention in field 
situations of a mature, tactful and seasonod officer 
who Can be relied upon one who can easilj^'mn the 
confidence of the public. It is not so much the DIG 
as a.DIG..like personality x^ho is wanted on the spot. 

If this public expectation is rightly assessed, it has 
important implications for the personality build-up 
of directl <7 dealing offj.cers such as the District Super- 
intendent of Police and the Sub- divisional Police Officer, 
Intervention or supervision by the DIG may not, however, 
be so frequent and restrictive as to sap the drive and 
initiative of an SP, 

In certain circumstances, ai*eas having special problems 
night be needing an integrated approach to policing. This is 
already acknowledged in such instances as water' policing, 
metropolitan policing and so on. Hypothetically, tribal areas, 
coal-belts or mining areas, dacoit-inf esM areas etc. can 
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be treated for policing purposes as single command arsas 
each being constituted as special district with its outonomous 
management structure. ‘ ' 

If the placement of the range 'll G’s at S-t>atc Head- 
quarters as aids to the IGP is ruled out in the immediato 
-future^ what kind of organizational structure can .be 




'^ected at the highest level to f acilitate 1ii e tasks 


of top-management? i'Ji answer to this question prEsupposeE 
an appreciation of the- disfunctionnlities of the present_ 


organizational structure and an understanding of the top- 


management tasks. 




Gleaning from the analysis of police organizational 


functioning in previous chapters (specially Chapter III), 


one can identify, certain disfunctionaliti es in the police 


organization and its opera,tions, 


Firsts the successive hierarchical levels seem to be ill- 


defined from the functional point of view. The roles of 


the Inspector and the By.S.P. , for instance, are not 


suf f icic-itly dif f erentiat od. In this situa/oion, s^me job. 


say inspection and supervision, are undcrt.aken by a number 


of officers. Apart from duplication of efforts, it ha£ 


the effect of making the organization overly supervision- 


oriented, Tho organization at the oper-ational level is not 


conducive to .taking initiativej rather it tends t-o foster 


a dependency syndrome looking a.lways upwa.rd for guidance, 


directions and decisions, 


second, frequent intervention by superior officers in 


operational situations ■ has, in. recent times, blurred the 


task boundaries of different levels in the policoorganization. 
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This tendency has been further precipitate d by the newly 
introduced comDiunication technology (VHP, for instance). 
Officers at lower levels \^ould now prefer to suspend their 
own judgements and xj-ait for advice from above. This is 
expected to induce buck-passing by lower level of.ficers. , > 

Third, the recent changes made in the police organization, 
as a, sequel to the police Commission’s recommendations, 
have important implications for the organizational structure 
and the personnel; yet these do not seem to have been 
properly realised at higher levels. For instance,, new 
kinds of personnel - tho g*rade I constable o.nd the Deputy 
Inspector - have been inducted in the organization. 
Computerization of crime dat.a has been going on in full swing. 
Communication facilities across the organization a.re 
being improved. Considerable sophistication is being 
introduced in crime investigation x^orlc and codification 
and retrieval of crime data. If these developments 
have to be absorbed by the organization, the personnel 
at different levels \;otild have to be oriented to the 
meaning of change. Traditionally the organization has 
been used to working in a particular way. This old 
“culture’* of police work organization is deeply entrenched. 
When new changes are projected, what is intended is to 
break away from the old culture and inject new dynamism 
in the organization. Many a time, however, the meaning 
of change is not understood by most people in the 
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org’aTLXz.-i.'fci.oii j nor is ■fcho^To ,a dcliberaiG oilort ’bo 
comnranicato the mGo,ning to everybody. For instance, it 
is expected that computerisation of crime data will involve 
changes in work processes at different levels in the 
organisation like the police station, the circle, the 
district and the headqua.rters unit. So long as the reason 
for change is not clearly understood by people engaged 
in different units, and they actively take part in . 

facilitating the change process, ?,ttonipts to alter work 
procedures arc expected to be interpreted as unwanted 
imposition from a.bove. There m3.y not be any overt expression 
of hostility^ but the warmth of, willing acceptance of change 
might be missing, and. the intended changes might soon be _ 
drowned in the sea of old work culture. The §rade I const- 
able, the deputy inspector for crime work, technological 
modomization - all these need to be, put in the new pers- 
pective of planned change in the police organization, and 
it has to be consistotly watched that new ways of doing 
things are really adopted by the organization and are 
not swallowed up by. the traditional work culture of the 
organization. This task of overseeing planned change and 
its implementation is the respoissibility of top management. 
More specifically, the , t op~managcmont has to continually 
watch the operations to ensure adoption of new ways of 
doing things. This might necessitate appropriate changes 
in organizational structure. For insta.nce, should be _ 
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deputy inspector be posted at the police station level 
or the circle level? What is a viable charge for a sub- 
divisional officer or a district superintendent of police 
in the context of changes in technology of work and 
induction of nev cadres in the organization- These 
and similar other questions relating to organizational 
structure have to be continually ra.ised and answered by 
the top-management. Also, to,- inculcate the meaning of 
change in the organization, new learning is’ necessary 
at appropriate levels.. In other words, imaginative trt.ining^^ , y 
programmes would have to be mounted to enable people in the 
organization to adapt themselves to change,: More than 
technological change at titud in al change is of paramount 
necessity to reap the full benefit of introduction of hard- ' 
ware technology 'in the police organ±zation-« It seems 
current efforts at -modemization of the police organi- 
zation are directed almost exclusively to the "technology” 
part of work organization. The other vital segment - the 
"people®* part of the organization appears to have been 
relegated to the background,. It is forthe top management 
to correct this imbalance and see that new technology 
is matched by new people moulded by a process of renewal 
through exposure to appropriate learning sitiaations. 

Fourth, the installation of the computer and the .wa.y work 
processes .are being rearranged to facilitate crime work, 
and the new communication technology are expected to 
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iHYolTe the top-iaanagenent in the police organization in 
many more decision-making situations theJi hitherto faced. 

Both for crime work and law and order management, the 
top-management will have to look for new data and interpret 
them properly to make their involvement in ground level 
operations meaningful. If it is accepted tha,t increa-singly 
top-management will be involved in decision making relating 
to many organiza.tional problems at different level o, the 
structure of top-management has to be adjusted suitably 
to meet these new dema.nds. Presently^ however, the 
organization at the top level does not live up to these 
expectations* The structure of top-management is 
fragmented and there is hardly any integrated approach 
to police management emanating from a focal point in the 
structvire. Cr-ime work is handled by one DIG who is 
probably engaged more in “special branch” work than any 
other crime work. The aids to crime investigation are 
not collected together. The forensic laboratory is 
directly under the Inspector General of Police. The finger- 
print bureau and the shorthand bureau are left to the 
care of the DIG, Crime, The Computer Centre is being 
separately developed under the direct supervision of the 
Additional Inspector General of Police. Grime sta.tistics 
are compiled and collated in the IGP’g office by the 
Statistical Cell. So it is possible to infer from this 
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arrangement that the work in relation to erime is scattered 
all over and the accessories of crime ;^ork seem, to be in : ; 
disarray. These are plaeed at •' different . hands in a 
fragmented manner. . Prom the point of viev; of work, it is 
perhaps necessary . to arrange the accessories in such a way ' 
that these ca.n be put to use in a much more integra,tai 
fashion un.der a single managoment. Our 

consumption here is that the work in relation to •rime can be 
considered as a discrete subsystem of the total work system at 
the top management level. Unless the different parts of this 
sub system are sufficiently coordinated under a single- 
management, there is every possibility of the parts falling 
apart and hindering the successful completion of the' 
total task under the crime subsystem. 

Fifth, the organization at the Headquarters level seon® 
to bp lacking in focus, ' Different elements- have been 
placed at dif forent points in an apparently dis joineri way. 

The Additional I.G.P. , the DIGj Crime, the DIG Railways 
and Armed. Police and the other two DIGs respectively 
incharge of excise, and food coll - they are positioned 
as discrete entities. Each one seems to bo ftinctioning 
autonomously without being related to the other. The 
IGP himself seems' to be an island into himself,- , He is, of course, 
in a vague way, in overall charge of the entire police 
organization. Yet the structure of t op-mahagement is so 
diffused as ' to render the role of the IGP' indistinct. 
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He runs his own office - the Chief Office, which is insulated 
fron other offices at Headquarters, The main brunt of 
Police management is borne by himj yet, apart from 
,the two AIGs^ he has very little of superior- staff support. 
The overall objectives of the headquarters organization have 
not been clearly articulated. Rather there are a cluster 
of subobjectives linked to each position like DIG: crime, 

DIG: Excise, and so on. As the overall objectives are not 
clear, so there, is hardly any organizational effort to 
pursue the objectives in a concerted fashion. To give ,an 
example, policoresearch is left to DIG Crime; while police 
training is being looked after by DIG Railways and. 

Armed Police. If research and training are thought 
to bo sufficiently related to each other there is need 
for their integration at one point in the organisation. 

The Additional IGP, incharge of Planning and Coordination, 
is tenuously hanging on to the IGP, But^ planning and 
coordination, to be meaningful, need to have, the inputs 
necessary for the performance of these tasks.- Currently 
his charge does not include research and training, 
personnel,-. and other statistical collation and many other 
operations which a.re relevant to the discharge of his 
responsibility, if it can -bo inferred from his ambitious 
designation. The task of organizational planning is of 
a very tall order and. it ■ be com,es possible when r.equisite, 
information and- appropriate inputs are- placed under ar 
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common management. Really, ■ however, the Additional IGP^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

today is basically involved in the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Police Commission and dovelopment 
of the Computer Centre - tasks that do not match up to 
the designation of the post. 

Sixth, at the headquarters level, it seems that some direct 
operational responsibilities haf’e been pushed up, and one 
might as well suggest that these could have been phshed 
down at different points in the field without unnecessarily 
changing the character of t op-managemnnt , Specifically, 
the two DIGg respectively incharge of "excise” and ’’food 
cell'* hc-ve been operating from the state level. Their 
operations are so much field- oriented that these could 
have been left to field officers without encumbering the 
organizational set— up at the top-managenont level. 

These are ad hoc positions which have hardly anything 
to do with police top-management task per sc. 

Last but not the least, there is no arrangement 
at the top lefel to continually watch- the modes of law 
and order management at lower levels. More concretely, 
the way police stations are- organised, the standards 
accepted for manpower provision at different field units, 
the methods of dealing with riots, strikes and other 
demonstrations and agitations - these and allied facets 
of law and order management areimportant in police 
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operations. In faet« this suspect of police work has been 
drair-ng out manpox/er to he detriment of other operations. 
One would therefore eccpect that the top— management will keep 
e constant vigil on this vital police activity and 
experiment with new vajs of doing things in this sphere. 

How can the *beat* systein be improved, what are the 
alternative ways of manpower development to get the best out 
of 3.imited human resources, how to deal vi th different ’■ 
kinds of crowd - these and similar other problems can be 
considered at the level of top-management. At present, 
there is no organization within the frame of top-management, 
to deal with these and suggest new methods and devices. 
I^ks_of I op - Hana.^'einent • 

The top management tasks can be inferred from the 
disiunctionalities in the organization as mentioned above. 

It needs to be emphasised at this stage that formally the 
IGP>s office is considered as a Directorate which is 
distinguished from the Secretariat in the Home Department. 
Policy making is supposed to be the function of the 
Secretariat, while the Directorate is essentially to engage 
in policy implementation. To help the Secretariat to frame 
policies, the Directora.te has to collect relevant data, fo^ 
use by the Secretariat. This purpose is served by number of 
mechanisms such as reporting' system, meetings, and 



corre ■ pondence between the tv;o levels. Having conceded this 
role of the Secretariat Department,' one has to identify the 
basic objectives of the Police Headquarters Organization - the 
top-management in our parlance. The State Police organization 
Can be looked at as an instrument fashioned for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order and prevention and 
detection of crime. 1 Prom this the main task of top- 
management can be said as control and regulation of the 
police organization with a view to seeing. that it 
successfully does the functions entrusted to it* ; The 
top-management is accountable to the government for 
successful completion of the tasks assigned to the 
police. There will be justifiable public concern for 
overall police performance, as it is the tax-payers* 
money that is being spent on police organization. 

Any attempt to streamline the top-management, 
stinicture has to be preceded by some definition- even 
if very rough - of police organizational ’’output**.. 

Vlhat is it that the police organization is producing by 
spending all kinds of resources - human, physical and 
financial? When we talk of law and order maintenance 
and investigation and detection of crime - the two most 
important tasks of the police - is it possible to 
evolve some ^indicators” by which the state of law 

and order and the effect of police crime, woi^ ., can be 

I.Hote Sir Richard Ma^e*s classic definition ‘of the role 
of the police :_**The primary object of the police is the prevention 
of crime, . the: next that of detection and punishmeht of offenders 
when crim'e is committed. To these ends, all efforts sat the 
police must be directed”. 
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e-valv.ated? No doubt, it may be facile to try to precisely 
quantify police organizational output. Yet, a beginning, 
even in crude form, has to be made in this direction j 
otherwise there will hardly be any ra.tionale for increased 
financial alloc3,tion, personnel expansion and organizational 
changes of any kind. Already sop.e rule-of-thumb yardsticks 
are there to judge police performance. For instance, 
crime statistt cs ai'’e often examined in this context^ 
value of property stolen and recovered is taken into 
considera,tion; there are other statistics of riots 
quelled, demonstrations tackled and many other forms 
of instruction in public order. It might be necdssary 
to elicit ‘opinion’ about police performance from 
a cross-section of the public on a regular basis to 
understand the ‘quality’ of police output. 

Apparently, this might look like cnasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp. There are genuine difficulties in 
measuring police output with absolute precision. What 
Can be attempted initially is to sharpen the existing 
bases for quantification of putput, and gradually 
increasing sophistication can be introduced to dispel 
vagueness as far a.s possible and attain a fair degree of 
precision, 2 

2, In Britain, currently the Home Office and a number of 

police authorities are trying to develop the planning 
programming and budgeting "(PPE-) approach to police 
expenditure. See, xn thxs connection^. C-s-d-*' Ifes'Serm’pn, 
‘Applying PPB to Police Expenditure’ ^ 0 & M BitTl p.-f.-i-n' 

(The Journal of Management • Services ) , 25 , Ho.4(November . 



It is the first task jf t op-management to evolve 

scientific ’indicators' of p olicqout put which vjould ^ 
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justify objectively the scale of organization and amount 
of finajicis.l investment. Given a fair idea of ‘output’, 
the effort of top-raaiiagenont would be to ensure its 
prodxiction at minimum cost to the public exchequer. This 
sets off a series of tasks which top-management alone 
can undertake. 

To start with, p lannin g for the entire, 
organization ha.s to be done by the top-ina-iiagement, keeping 
in view the overall objectives of the organization. The : ‘ 
interrelations between different activities like crime %fork 
law and order management, special: branch etc. have to be 
examined and allocations of men, material and' funds, planned 
to get maximum results out of the resources utilised. 
Various alternative methods have to be eonsidered for 
achieving the objectives and then choice has to bonade 
exit of 'these alternatives', To give a rather ;tri vial . , 

example, if increasing mobility of the force is the object- 
ive, one can consider various ways of achieving it. 

Gan the mode of transport be changed for this purpose? or, 
will better communication facility be attempted? If 
“ground cover”- has to be maximised, how should patrol 
be arranged? Should there bo a resident .constable in. a ... 
locality instead of a squad of 3"*4 constables and ■ , 
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head c mstahles roaming ah 'j'ut on best These are 

stray examples of situations where it is possible to ■ 
think of alternative ways of doing things. After careftilly 
weighing the pros and cons of various alternative methods, 
choice can be exercise^: in favour of one or two. This 
leaves ro.om for experimentation in methods, of doing work. 
Thinking along these lines, optimum allocation of resources 
of Various kinds can be judged to achieve the objectives 
of the organization. The top- management has to ponder over 
the weightp.go that has to be given from time to time 
to specif ic ' sectors of police activities. . Whether 
resources should be spent on vehicle fleet increase or 
manpower increase, technology or training - these 
kinds of decisions have to be taken after careful 
analysis of relevant data collected methodically at the 
headquarters. 

The aim of planning is to look ahead and 
move the -organization to higher levels of efficiency. 

It is: more than mere maintenance management which is 
the current practice in most police organizations. 

The planners have tp understand the changes in the social 
environment and decipher from these the future needs 
of the organization. If there is increa^g police- 
students conflict, ■ for instance, what would be the 
strategy to reduce it and_forge an understanding between 
the twoS If the typologies of crime are undergoing changes, 
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how can the policeorganization be altered to respond 
to those changes? What kinds of police manpower, at \jhich 
levels would be needed, keeping in view the overtime 
trend in demands for various kinds of polic^/services? 

In brief, the top-management has to continually watch 
the critical changes in the environment and do the planning 
for the organization to enable it to effectively cope 
with change. 

The overall planning function is facilitated 
by the programme structure or arrangement of activity 
subsystems at the top-level of the organization* In 
narrating the disfunctionalitics of the organization , a 
short while ago, there were indications of the present - 
state of arrangement of activities at the headquartere 
level. The arrangement, as pointed out earlier^ is the 
result of piecemeal organizational grow th and la-Cks 
system and syEimetry. Bits and pieces a.re strewn here 
and there and the necessary inputs for processing an 
activity are not always placed at one point to facilitate 
work flow and final task completion. It may be recalled, 
for instance, that the different support services for 
crime work such as forensic science laboratory, the 
finger print bureau, the computer centre are placed 
respectively under the IGP^ the DIG: Crime, and the 
Additional IGP; Planning and Coordination, The total work 
relating to crime investigation and detection ho.s to 
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be looked at as a discro'^o sub-systeis and its completion 
needs unimpeded work~flow i/ithcixt creating discontinuities 
in management in the midst of the continuous work processes. 
This is possible only by treating crime work including 
the support services for it as a sub- system with its own 
manngc-ment structure. 

One x^ay of suggesting the lay-out of top-level 
tasks is to dissect the total tasks package into the 
following sub-systems including their constituent elements. 
There should not bo any rigidity about the formation 
of sub-systems. For instance, vjith increasing urbanisation 
traffic control may in future be- a discrete subsystem. 

1 . Iiaw_^M-.0£a£r_MaintoilaS Ci2_, S^bs^y^t 

Orga.nisation and mane.gemGnt of Field units, 

e.g, , police station, circle, sub-division, district 

and range, 

Armed/Railway Police, 

Special Squads for SIT^ prohibition, food control etc, 

Extraordinary events, e.g, crowd control, large scale 
riots, big fair otc. 

LOMS functions will be undertaken at lox^rer levels. 

She top-managoment xirill have ■ to watch thoir performance and 
evaluate results against certain standards of performance. 
Changes might have to be introduced at appropriate levels to 
enable them to produce better results. Experimentation 
in methods will be initiated and oncoura.ged to . improve work 
procedures, ; 




'ig.1 I Existing Top Management Strticture 


1 % 


II, CrlTno iTTVGst-i ga.ti on Stib-» svstoin (.GIS ) , .. 

Crime invostigat/ion units at the field level e,g, , 
police EtatioHj circle, and district, major crimes 
having regional or state-wide spread. . 

Specialised crime squads on economic crimes, stolen 
vehicles etc. investigation sixpport service®, e*g» 
forensic laboratory, fingerprint bureau, computer etc. 

Special branch, 

II I . p£r£asa£l_-A.iiai£i sir ation_^b=Sy j tiia_I PAS^ 

Recruitmont and placement, 

Trainir g 

Transfer 

Promotion 

Disciplinary control. 

Employees Grievances . ■ ■ 

Staff Welfare 

Siipjia£i_Sis£y;i££S_S3ii=S3L£iej2_iSSS) : 

This would include all the services, other than personnel, 
which need to bo rendered to tho whole organization and which 
cannet be placed under each particular si.b-system such as 
LOMS,- CIS and PAS. 



Budget 

Supplies 

Information 

Weapons 

ConmuniC 3 .tions 
Vehicle Fleet 

Accommodation: oporational and residential. 

Each of these four su^- systems will need a separate 
structure for it. These have boon shown diagrametically 
in Fig. II Procurement of inputs for each, their processing 
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are to be facilitated by tho managemont 
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Figs II 5 Four Sub-Systems of Top-Management 


the conrclction of training function will manifest itself ' ; f o 

in tho production of trained personnel. For this purpose, 
the trainees and aids to training including instructors, 
buildings, audio-visual aids etc, have to be put together 
under one management, 4 The same principle applies to all 
othor sxxb-systGms management as well. Prom time to time, 
special problems like 'prohibition’ etc. might be needing 
attention at the top level. Instead of creating ad hoc positions 
for each temporary problem, it might bo advisable to have another 
sub-system called, ’special Services’ headed by a senior officer, 

3» For a similar way of analysisng the management of district 
administration, see- -Ishwar Dayal, Kuldccp Mathur and Mohit 
Bhattacharya, District Administrat ion, McMillan & Co, , Delhi 
(in press), 

4* It may be mentioned in this connection that the Committoe on 
Police Training (Gore Committeo) recommended that a senior 
polico officer of the rank of Inspector General should bo ap- 
pointed in the higher sta.tes to advise the head of the force on 

contd, , , 
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This aibiit serve as a catch'- all type of vriiig which can take care 
of things that Gs.n not he located anywhere else for the tine being. 

One can think of a Xiosition like a 2IGs Specia.l Services 
that can look. after the special problems* He will be essentially 
•a staff officer of the IGP advising him on special problems. 

Care shonld be .taken to treat the organisation for special problem 
temporary to be terminated after the need for central direction 
would be over. 

^ ^ top-management will be accomploshed 

by the orchestra.tion of the vjorking of al3- its four constittient 
subsystems. This will necessitate a higher management 
structure subsuming and integrating all the four r- The dosign- 

of top-management structxxre will thtis be as shown in Fig, III. 

m ■ ■ 
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Fig. niE Top -managemont Structure, 


all personnel matters and management and supervision of institutional 
. and practical training of police officers of all ranks. ' See E^^ri 
of the G.^mmitteo JEJZaiPjJlg . Ministry of Home Affairs, Govt, c. 
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In the second order m..,nagomont, the four subsystems 
managements will each be engaged in managing' the assigned 
tasks autonomously. The boundary of each subsystem will have 
to be drawn in such a way that the total task of a sy:bsystem 
can he completed within its domain without any obstruction 
coming in the way of smooth flow of work from the inputs intake 
point to output completion terminus. Although, we have suggested 
separation of LOMS from CIS^ these two sub-systems arc intimately 
interlinked in actual operational situation. Since total separa- 
tion would not be advisable, it is possible to constitute an ^ 
integrate d sub— system with LOMS and CIS as constituents. So, one 
altomativo is to have a single managoment structure for both ^ 

headed by one senior officer who will .be overseeing two sub— units , 
under him i.g. LOMS and CIS, Separation or unification will ul- 
timately depend on the degree of autonomy introduced at lower levels 
(police stations, circlGs etc, ) for operations related to \ 
crime and law and order, If^ at a future date.., crime work along- / 

with the involved personnel is fairly sufficiently separated from 
law and order manageBient, this^ might give rise to- separate sub- 
system at tho top level for LOMS and CIS. j-t 5 ^ ^jie task of 
total system management - the first order management - to relate 
the different suh-system to eac'h other in order that the 
total task of the whole system can be accomplished. The 
manager in charge of the total system has also to do the 
boundary control function of the organization. In this capacity^ 
ho has to relate, the total organization to its environment. On tho 
other hand, the IGP will have to keep up a bright image of the 
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police organization in front of the general public, the legisj-atorb 
and other public organizations* On the other, he wilx be relating 
the whole police organization to the ’government*. It is through hiti 
that the Home Department will come to know abo-ut the general 
■state of policing in the state. Boundary -control by the IGP will 
become possible only if the government respects the tasks 
domain of the IGP, 

The role of the IGP can be envisaged as the total system 
manager. It will, of course, have to be a very different 
IGP ~ one who is not tied to running the chief office coraolex, 
as "at present. Much of the work ho ha-S to do today, will 
be taken over by the four subsystems managers. It is silso poss-i.t3.e 
to consider delegation of some of the povrers of the IGP to t^^e 
range DIGs so that he is not loaded with direct responsibilities 
that Can as will be taken over by the DIGs. Under the 
suggested roor«ganization plan ho vjill bo the leader of a team 
with whose help he will be identifying the intermediate 
objectives of the total ’ organization (final objectives being 
some kind of ideal) and seek to fulfil those within definite 
time frame. He will lead the * p oli.c y .p lanni ni; ^ group 
whose task would he to collect and analyse a-Vailable data, 
sense changes in the environment and frame longer and short- 
er term policies to be followed by the organization, 5' Apart 

5. Boring Sir B.obert Mark's commissionership, a policy planning 

group was set up 'within the Greater London Police Gommissionerate, 
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from functional da.ta supplied by each sub-systen, the 
In s.p act or ate working directly under the IGP will, at intorv,als, 
do the spot check e.nd evaluate performance at different 
levels. Today, from the headquarters the IGP has alone 
to run about places and ‘the end result of inspection is 
not quite clear. In the suggested organizational design, 
inspection will ha-^e to be entrusted to senior 
officers whose responsibility will be to evaluate the 
different units against certain standards or targets to bo 
achieved within a policy frame. To the extent, the nutput 

of each Subunit will bo quantifiable, •fehis will help the process 
of monitoring by the IGP, He will be in a better position to 
receive feedback and monitor results in the field, and then take 
appropriate corrective action to facilitate achievement of, 
planned a^'os-ul-bss;. 

The IGP will have to relate each subunit to others both at 
state Hoad quarters and at the field level. He will relate the 
personnel unit to law and order management or ci'ine investigation 
sub-unit. He will haveto make sure that the newl3'- introduced 
communication technology does not lead to blurring of lines of 
the spatial units and ea.ch command structn.re. Any tendency to 
push up decision-making from one unit to another has to be 
carofully watched, and undesirable -buck-passing warned and 
prevented. 

In the matter of redressal of citizens* grievances, the 
IGP has an important role to play,. Since it involves dealing 
with the “environment'*^ the IGP has to see tlia-t the'po3-ice 
image does not get spoilt by frequent public complaints 

and the public-police relationship improves steadily. 

To institutionalise police— public relationship, it might be 
a good idea to constitute a committee with the %nister in charge 
of Police as Chairman, and the IGP as Secretary, Its memhdrship 

can :;:b e:;: drawn'v:f rom:|;,i:>C:r,^-:s;sSse:e*^^ 

MPsy MLAs, Municipal Councillors and panchaya-fei raj leaders, 
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some Hari^an members, one or tv;o wcmen, representatives of 
chambers of commerce and transport organizations, a. few fice- 
chancellors of •universities and some principals of schools and 
colleges. This is just a suggestive list. The main idssa is to make 
the committee as broad-'based as possible. It can meet at regular 
intorvans, say quarterly, either at state headquarters or in some 
regions. This will provide a forum for ventilating grievances vf 
different kinds of publics against the police. Hopefully, 
many constructive suggestions might come from the members 
about how to improve the police organization. This might be a use- 
ful way to assess the 'quality* of police xj-ork. 

In summing up, it needs to be empha.sisoci that 'Oie s’lij^gien 
organiza,tional design seeks to rearrange existing organizo.tio*). 
of tasks at the top level in t he police organization. This is- 
expectedto facilitate fairly autonomous management of t asks 
within each discreet segment such as personnel administration, 
crime ■work and sc on. ^t the same time, each segment will not fly 
a'way from other segments; all the sub-tinits will bo suf ficxentl-y 
integrated in the interest of comrjlction of the total tasx of t-^p- 
management. Hopefully, the structure x^ill render the organisation 
much more re suit- oriented and the expenditure decisions would be 
linked to demonstrable output. 

The design of top-management has been so conceived 
as to make it amenable to critical ' influences ■ in the-te.sk 
environment. Police organization, more than any other arm of 
public administration, has to be viewed in an -open system 
perspective. It has to interact meaningful3.y with environmcnt<al 
forces that significantly impinge on its operations. 
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Annexiire I 

Ins c.r'UC 'fciori” I s?- tied -.'nspG'^ 'b* r o f Pol xc o. 

(1974^75) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


isj-l insi2J:tic-fcj.or.s x-alo.ting to tlB control of excpe'-iditrr e 
and disposal of audit objections and inspection reports. 
Regarding declaration of probation. 

To avail tinaut ho riser! use of Police vehicles by 


officers and men. 

4. All officers were requested t o ensure that insurance 
poliCGS of their not or cars s.re rononed on the cHie 
dates t;it]:iot:t fall. 

5* • • Supply of Arms and ATimmnitior; s 

6. Drawing of ex parte minutes, 

7. Regarding e.ocort of prisoners. 

8. ■ Regarding petition inquiry, 

9. ' Implement ation of Tani.! Nadu Police Comnissicn 

Re coriiinend ati on s . 

10. Recruitment, postijigs and fixation of senioilty of 
Police Constables G3:'adG I. 

11 . - Circular regp.rding bradma. 

12 . Computerizatioxi of criiie, criminal k cords and F.P, 
Records, 

13. Police - Rspresentations regarding official matters " 
Use of Political and other influence prohibited. 



- 

Annexurc I 

Instructions i-::.su ed by IGF 
1 Q 74>7 5 " 


1. 

L. 

instructions rele 

tii'-g to The control of : exof 

^nditu^^e 


and 

cli s p 0 s al 0 f au rl it 

objections -■aad inspection 

reports 

2. 

Regf 

irdin g declaration 

of probation. 



3. To avail uurauthorised use of Police vehicles by ; ^ 

officers and men. 

4-. -^11 officers were rcrquested to ensure that irisixrq.nce 

policies of their motor cars are renewed on the due 
dates without fail. 

5 . Supply of Arms and Aini>iUnitions, 

6. Drawing of ex parte minutes, 

7 . Rogarding escort of prisoners, 

8. Regarding petition inquiry. 

9 . Implementation of Tamil Hadue Police Commission 
Recommendations. 

10. Recruitment, Postings and fixation of seniority of 
Police Constables CTr:a.cie I, 

11 . Circular regarding bradam.a . 

12, Computerisation of crime, criminal records anf! 

F.P, Records , 

13 » Police - Repres entations regarding official matters - 
use of Political and other influence prohibited. 
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l;! 

14» Public es - Entiraa.tc of vacancies for avoiding 

temporary appointr' -.ntf; - follow-ir'^ action. 

,15. Regs.rding Pangs PrcFiOtion Board - Procedure for 

celection and inc3.usion of officers of Police Radio 
Branch .. Revision, 

16, Public Services - Maintenance of Personal Files - 

^ ^ ^ the system and introduction of the B;ocoi'd 

sheets. 

17» Public Services - Maintenance of fforgonal Files - Open 
System for Sazetted Officers. 

18»' Streamlining of office procedure - Maintenance of 

parsorital Files of Polico Subordinate Of '"ices in duplic^.tc. 

19, Preventiion of Misuse of petrol and manipulation of 
of records in petrol bunhs. 

20, . Po.lice Department - Prevention of Defalcation and loss 

of public, moneys, stores etc, 

21. Police Department - Prevention of Mis,a,ppropri3,tion 
of ca.sh in Police Offices, 

22. Police - Motor Transport - Ptopo^ii-s and purcl.i.aso of 
spare parts - procedure now adopted, ojid remedial 
measures to be taken to avoid irregularities, 

23* Crimes - Review of Property Offences, 

24» The SupdtwS, of Police etc. were instructed to depute 
a pension dealing Asst, to the Accountant-General ' s 
Office to clear a,13- ponding cases. 
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25»Tbe supdts. of Police etc. were instructed to verify 


.all the Se 

rvi c 

e Book s/ S e rvi c e 

Rolls of the PO.lice 

Personnel' 

and 

fix the CO 

rrect 

date of birth* 

26. Conducting 

of 

ProFiotion 

Board 

to the H, Cs to S.Is, 

27 .These who 

are 

deputed,, t.o 

trai: 

tiing in Police Training 


College, Vellore should comp3,ete their court duty to 
avoid interruptions during the training period. 

28, Rehabilitation HoTses - Inmates troubles - Requisition 
of Police help - compliance of - Reg, (Giving Police help 
- to thb Supdts. concerned o.f the Hones when asked for) 
29»Beggar nuisance in the planes of tourist interest - Drive 
against beggars (To intensify the drive against beggars). 
30. Police-Pub3.ic relations - Inst ructions to Police .Off icers 
and men while travelling in Imses in unif Gr'n, ( 
a humane attitude to win the esteem a.nd- sympathy of ■fee;- ; 
public by offering seat to a standing passenger n^ith 
a. child etc.). 
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i-nnexure II 




Section 


Sub j ec:tB 


1, Confidential I'faintonai'ice of Personal files of 

Gazetted officers 
Periodical confidential 
rsooz’ts on Gazetted officers 


Inqniry on charges and 

petitions s^gainst Gazetted Officers. 

Activities of Political parties , 
students, V, I. P, visits. 

"Vital installations War ine?,sures, 

M.I.S.A. , D.I.R. 

All matters relating to I. P. and 
Branch-I I.P.S, Officers and AddJ.. S-apdts, of 

Police of C^-'tegor^r 1. 

3. Gazetted All matters relating to other 

Branch” II Gazetted Officers belonging to 

the State Service Officers (exclu- 
ding teinpora.ry Supdts. of Police and 
Addi. Supdts, of Police, Category l) 
other than pension and T.A. 

4. Re-allocation Re- allocation of jurisdication of 

Police Stations, Circles and sub- 
Divisions. 

Opening of new Police Stations o,nd 
Out Posts, bifurca.tion of districts. 

Sanction of a,dditional staff to 
Police stations ebc. 


finger Print Bureau staff shorthand 
Burea, staff. Boys Clubs, 




5. Kon-Gasetted Deputy lirspectors , Inspectors, 

Branch Reserve Sub- Inspectors - Reserve 

Insprs. Their postings, 
promotioiis and potitions for 
promotions, probation daclarration , 

. confidential reports, reviews on 

1 '1 punishment rolls etc. 

Ministerial staff (non-gazetted) 

Junior "Assts. Assistants, Super- 
intendents and Supdts, (S , G, ) 

Pro-motions, f’ervice pFirticulnrc , 
Postings, Potitions Service 
matters, Introduction of One Unit 
system from t]ie level of Junior As'-tr:, 
to Superintendents (Selection 
Grade; in the Police Department, 

6. Railways and ' Armed Police Battalions, Food Cell 

Armed Police’ correspondence Conference of 

Supdts. of Police, Deputation of : 

^ Non-Gazetted offi'cers to; antelld- , '' ^ 

; Establishment Central' Indust rih%::V:„; 

: Security Pproe 'etc.' ;* Kara te'J;;"^ ' 
training to Police Officials./ 

7. Buildings and Police Housing Scheme j Major and 

.Telephones Minor repairs to Buildings 

Conutruction of Poliee Stations 
and Quarters - Telephones. 

8. Grime All Crime matters Strikes; 

Prohibition offences; Criminal 
suits. Communal Clashes, Fire 
Accidents, Escapes of prisoners, 
Deaths in Police Custody etc, 

9. Budget Preparation of Police Budget 

Allocation of Funds - Budget 
Control, Notes for Public Accounts 
Committee - Account, ant Gen®ra,iVs 
Audit objection and Inspection 
/; • ; repo'rts/-;;ReGon.ciliat3;on;/pf;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Departments Figures with these of 
tliO Accountant General. 
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10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


Appeal s.r>d 
Petitions. 


Statistical 


Acts Sections 


Inspection 

Cell 


Appeals of all Non-Gazett oci 
Officers incliiding Ministerial 
staff - against punisnaents and 
petitions from public and 
enquiring reports on Vigilance and 
Anti" corruption and Civil Suits. 

Collection and compilation of 
Crine Statistics, Accident 
Statistics etc. apart from doing 
several ad hoc studi es on specific 
problems of crime. 

Deputy Inspect ors-gene ral ’ s 
inspection notes, rewards. Police 
Public relations, S.I.T. Act, 

Boggar Problen, M.V.Act, and 
rules, Hcackey carriage cact, 
children Act, Prisoners release, 
accidents statistics, nagazinos, 
P.G, Publication, Arms Act and 
Buies, M. C.F. Act Extensio^n 
illicit immigEation in-to Ceylon 
Explosive Act and Buies, Periodical 
relating to Harijan Welfare, 
regulation of uso of loudspeakers. 

To tour districts to scrutinse 
records of the various Police Units 
of the district Police and range 
office, to prepare preliminary 
notes for the Inspection of the 
Inspector C-;neral of Police and to 
watch the coinplia,nce reports on 
the Inspection notes. Inspection 
of the District Police Units 
include P.S, Circle, Sub-Diarigionnl 
Office, District Crimo Branch, 
District Intelligence Bureau, 

Armed Reserve, Police Hospital, 
District Police Office Stores and 
District Police Office. 
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14« Transport, Purchase of Motor Vehicles condemna- 

tion and replj'ic eaent of old vehicles, 
Sanction of repair charges, purchase 
of tyros, tubes etc. and all matter 
relating to Mot Transport in Police 


15* 'Service H-ules Sorvicra Buies pertaining to iho non- 

gazetted staff of both Executive and 
ministerial- Staffs. Award of Indian 
Police Meds.ls a.nd Chief Minister* s 
Medal, Exemption of prescribed 
physical measurements foi* rocruitmant 
to Police Constables Gr.II, Policenon’r 
Families Welfare Fund. 

16 , Gontigencies All matters relating to contingent 

expondituro, house building advance,. 
Marriage advance and Scooter advance 
to lion- go-zettod officers - Police 
Hospitals and Dispensaries and Admini- 
stration of Tamil Nadu Police Benevolent 
Fund. 

17. Travelling Pension to non-gazetted officers, 

Allowance and alteration of d.ata of birth, compassio- 

Schools. nate' gratuity, sports, Promotion of H.Cs, 

to Sub-Inspoctors rules and Board 
cqnd'ucting - Training of sub-inspectors 
'Police Trt'-iniiig College aid Police 
B.ecruits ’S chool - Travelling allowance 
DiroctN recruitment of Sub-Inspectors, 
Reserve Sub-Inspoctors, Central 
Detective Training School training etc, 

18. Stores Arms Supjily of Armp and Aj'imunition - Supply 

of tents and uncontrolled store s- 
Printing of Perms and Registers. 

19, Store General Supply of clothings eouipments, 

Furniture, stationery, books, bicycles 
(on lo. an- cum- sub sidy basis) 
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20. Store itriiis and PhysicpZ Torificatior-. of Chief Office ^ 

Inspection Stores - cost of recovery statements 

frcE other Govoriinonts .■.■’.nd Go^’^t. of 

India and otter dc-partmcnts. Lerxve 
salary and pension contributions ■ otc. , 
Def auico.tions of Govorniaent 
: a ■ /properties and: Klis appropriation of 

Goveriiinent money otc. Prepa.r5,tion of . 

^ ^ ^ accounts. Scrutiny of 

Inspoctiag Store Superintendents etc. 

21. Pay Audit This section deals mth t ho following 

subjects. 

Matters relating to grant of ijicreniont, 

leave etj c • 

Recovery of overpayments and fixation 
of i:>ay of nong/azetted sto.ff. 


2 . 3 :. 

24 . 

2f.| 


2. Post Audit of Pay bills of non- 
gazetted staff in all. districts, 
petition from Police Constables etc, 
regarding non-receipt of pay otc. 

Staff Pr^'-wal of pay and a,llo\.ranQGS f or 

both Ministerial and Excciitivc staff 
of Chief Office -Establishment. 

Punishment Rolls, Transfers, Postings, 
increments, Incromcnts, Prob-ation, 

■ conf irma-tipn , Casual Leave, sancti:5ri of 
aavancGs, MGij-!.-t-,cn"ncG of attenctence etc. 
, pert'aining to the Chief Office staff. 


Cash 


Record Keonor 


Cash transactions, Disbursumont of 
pay and allowances of the offico 
staff - Preparation of contingent bills 
and iiisCGllancous bills -and 
Mi s cell ana cu s bills. Advance from tho 
General Providont fund accumulations , 
including part final withdrawal in 
rospoct o.f Chief Office sta,ff, m.attcrs 
relating to Stete Police Band otc. 

M.aintenancG of Chief Office records and 
furnitures and distribution of tapals to 
various .notions ©tc. 


Pair copy ,.2' copying and despatch work of the 


$r 


c/ ^ 

c b!o 


e /jto 
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